FROM CHARLEMAGNE TO ABELARD
Europe fills many minds, and, significantly, its advocates are
generally French statesmen. For France must lie at the centre
of the fulfilment of any such ideal, as in the Middle Ages it
always did. It is a geographical as well as a cultural necessity.
Charlemagne hardly saw even as a dream the civilizing unit of
the United States of Western Europe, but by making both
Italy and Germany culturally dependent upon France he created
it; and the primary condition of its re-creation to-day is still
the same.
In 814 Charlemagne died, and his son Lewis reigned in his
stead. Within three years Lewis made several divisions of his
dominions among his sons. They quarrelled over the spoil of
which they had thus early gained control. The floodgates
were opened to anarchy, and the barbarian hosts began to
pour in. The Saracens invaded and looted Rome, and the
Northmen devastated Flanders, Normandy, and the valleys of
the Seine and the Loire. The Hungarians wreaked their will
upon Bavaria. The clock of Europe was put back for two
centuries at least. But it did not wholly stop, nor was Charle-
magne's work ever completely undone. The tenth century
deserves all the hard things said of it by the historians, but it
was at least less universally grim than the seventh. The seeds
Charlemagne had sown had first to be tested by an icy winter
covering, but they did not die, and when at last the wind
blew soft and genial in the middle of the eleventh century, they
at once burst into flower.
Charlemagne's court at Aachen is joined to the University
of Paris by a thin red line, wavering and far from straight,
but none the less distinct. A true succession of the Apostolate
of scholarship and culture unites them, and to trace these
links this narrative now turns.
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